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WORT 


LABOR IN POLITICS 


A Unit for This Week 


ABOR is in there pitching for a presidential candidate 

in this year’s campaign. That’s how it looks from the 
sidelines. Officially, they are educating voters to use their 
rights effectively. Sympathizers cheer this new political 
activity of organized workers. Critics charge it violates 
fundamental rules of the game. Dispute over issues involved 
is hot, intensified by other factors affecting the election: 
progress of the war, high absentee vote due to war work, 
concern for jobs when war production ends. In the past, 
labor has supported legislation benefiting workers — has 
thrown its weight behind candidates for Congress and local 
office from both parties. Is its new move into the national 
political arena a threat to democracy? That question must 
be answered with facts, not feelings. 


HOW TO GET READY 

Assign “Storm over the CIO-PAC” for study. Take a straw 
vote of class opinion on the question: “Do you approve of 
PAC and what it is doing?” Ask students to vote, “Yes,” 
“No,” “Don’t know.” Schedule debate ahead to allow for 
discussion with fathers and other men in professions, busi- 
ness, labor. Find out what stand they take, and why. Listen 
to radio programs on the question. Distinguish sharply be- 
tween fact and opinion. Be sure you know the source of 


both. 


DURING THE PERIOD 

Hold an informal debate on the question: “Is PAC a vio- 
lation of the traditional policy of labor not to commit itself 
to any political party?” List on the blackboard topics related 
to the question: PAC’s political objectives, education pro- 
gram, relation to other labor groups, campaign expenditures, 
cooperation with political parties, indications of political 
power, similarity to labor parties in other countries. As 
each topic is taken up get facts bearing on it first, then 
deductions or opinions based on them. If students contribute 
opinion not their own, ask for its source. Bring out contra- 
dictory opinions and interpretations:, those of the PAC — 
those of its critics. Examine PAC pamphlets which are 
available at local offices. 


CHECK UP 

Take another vote on the same question asked before the 
class studied this unit. Compare results of the two ballots. 
How many are more certain how they stand on the subject? 
Ask students to list points on which they have reached no 
conclusion, and to watch for fresh evidence. 
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Questions — Materials — Activities 


A WORLD FREE PRESS (p. 5) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. In what defeated nations has a free press been de- 
manded by the Allies as one of the terms of surrender? 

2. What two provisions for securing freedom of the press 
are included in Mr. Fulbright’s resolution? 

3. In which of the nations represented at Dumbarton 
Oaks does the government control the press? 

4. What two great news agencies are strong advocates of 
world-wide freedom of the press? 

5. What provisions for a free press are included in the 
draft of Allied peace terms for Germany? 

For Discussion: 

How have people in Germany and occupied countries 
obtained reliable news reports in spite of Nazi controlled 
press? 

For Further Reference: 

“Basic Condition of International Reconstruction: Free- 
dom of Opinion and Press,”*by Carlo Sforza, American Po- 
htical Science Review, October, 1943. 

“Policing the Commentator: A News Analysis: What Do 
the Network, the Sponsor, and the FCC Do to His Opinion?” 
by Quincy Howe, Atlantic, November, 1943. 

“Freedom of the Press,” series of prize-winning aticles in 
the Atlantic: “For a Free Press,” Robert Lasch, July, 1944; 
“Slanting the News,” Michael. Bradshaw, and “In Defense 
of the Press,” Arthur Bernon Tourtellot, August, 44; “There 
Is Time Yet,” R. McGill, September, 1944, 


STORM OVER THE CIO-PAC (p. 3) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 
1. What do PAC officials say is their main objective? 
. Why may labor votes be proportionately low this fall? 
. How is PAC raising funds for campaign activities? 
4. Does the CIO support only Democratic candidates? 
5. What election stand have United Mine Workers taken? 
For Discussion: 
Attack or defend the statement that CIO members are 
being forced to vote for Mr. Roosevelt. 
For Further Reference: 
“Labor in Politics,” by Beulah Amidon, Survey Graphic, 
September, 1944. 
Town Meeting of the Air, 123 W. 43d St., New York, 
N. Y. Broadcast of Sept. 21, 1944. 10 cents. 


Debate on 18-Year-Old 


Voting ° Philippines Map * Palau * Baron von Steuben * Dividing Germany 





COMING NEXT WEEK 


Dividing Up World Air Lines: International Avia- 
tion Conference. (With Map.) 

Italy: Acid Test of Allied Occupation. 

Careers in Industry: III. Farming. 
Charts. ) 

World News in the Light of History: 
lands, by Walter C. Langsam. 

Know Your World: Molucca and 
Islands. 

Builders of America: 
Picture Page.) 

Science: Blood Plasma Research. 


(Pictorial 
The Nether- 
Halmahera 


Haym Salomon. (Historical 























“Truth About the PAC,” by New Re- 
public, August 21, 1944. 

The American Story of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
New York Joint Legislative Committee on 
Labor Conditions (Williams Press, Albany, 
Activities: 

Collect recent cartoons on labor. 

Appoint a committee to monitor radio programs before 
and after school for a week, 


Sidney Hillman, 


Industrial and 
N. ¥.. $1.00). 


and to report to the class on 
programs dealing with labor problems. Who sponsors them? 
What groups are represented? What opinions expressed? 
Appoint a new committee each week. Prepare a listening 
guide to regularly scheduled ones. 

Ask a group to send for the “Radio Handbook,” 
by CIO-PAC and give one of the sample 5-minute radio 
skits included in it. 
and effectiveness of this labor propaganda dramatization. 


issued 


Ask class to discuss ideas, technique. 


PALAU — DOORSTEP TO THE PHILIPPINES (p. 16) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. What countries have controlled the 
within the last fifty years? 

. What three island 


Caroline Islands 
groups make up Micronesia? 

3. When did U. S. Navy make its first attack on Palau? 

. Which is the largest of the Palau Islands? 
. How did the Japanese fortify the Carolines? 
For Discussion: 

What bases in the Pacific are 
protection of the United States against a 
For Further Reference: 

Japan's Islands of Mystery, by Willard Price 
53.00). 

The Pacific World, edited by Osborn Fairfield (W. W 
Norton, $3.00). 

Islands of the Pacific, by 
$2.50). 

“Hidden Key to the Pacific,” by 
Geographic, June, 1942. 

“Jap Pacific Bases: U. S. 
Priceless Islands,” Life, 


SHALL WE LOWER THE VOTING AGE TO 18? (p. 13) 


Collecting evidence is the first step in preparing to de- 
bate this question. Ask the class to analyze Dr. Mills’ article 


necessarv for the future 


ggression:; 


lohn Davy, 


Hawthorne Daniel. (Putnam 


Willard Price, National 


and Britain Gave Japan Its 
December 14, 1942. 


and list topics for research: previous extensions of fran- 
chise, youth employment, war service record, findings on 
adolescent mental and emotional development, other legis- 
lation affecting 18-21 group. Take notes on cards 3 x 5. 
Write author, title, and page reference of source on each. 
Start collecting newspaper articles on the subject and watch 
for new ones as they appear. Encourage students to add to 
the bibliography printed in this issue. 
See bibliography on page 3-T. 


HOW UNITED IS GERMANY? (p. 8) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 


1. Under the leadership of what royal house did Prus- 
sia become a powerful European state? 

2. What leader achieved the unification of Germany? 

3. What three European states were defeated by Prussia 
between 1850 and 1875? 

4, How many separate states made up the German em- 
pire? 

5. What other German-speaking nation existed in 1914? 
For Discussion: 

If Germany were to be partitioned how should it be 
divided and by what authority, under what direction? 
Activity: 

List and locate on a map the eighteen major members 
which made up the German Empire in 1914. 

On a series of outline maps of Europe, show the extent 
of the German states in 1815, 1871, 1918, November, 1942, 
October, 1944. Use maps in An Enclyclopaedia of World 
History, William L. (Houghton Mifflin) and Ger- 
many, by Hiram Motherwell (pamphlet), Reference Pamph- 
let No. 1, Western Reserve University Press, 25c. 


Lange 


“OUTS” AND “INS” IN POLITICS (p. 7) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 
1. What is Mr. Hill’s election forecast? 
How does he account for “Voter apathy” this year? 
How many “safe” states has Mr. Roosevelt? Where? 
How many are doubtful? 


In which group is your state: 
; doubtful? 


sate, Roosevelt; safe, 


Dewey 
Activity: 

Make a pie chart showing voting probabilities indicated 
by Mr. Hill’s figures. 

Draw an original cartoon illustrating some campaign as- 
pect suggested by this article. 

Complete the following statement in as many ways as 
“I am going 

” (or 

“Because Roosevelt has already had 


vou can which express possible voter opinion: 


to vote for Mr. Dewey because Mr. Roosevelt 


vice versa). (Example: 


three terms.” ) 





Key to “Know Your World Week” 


V ac, 
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HE NEWS MAGAZINE FOR STUDENTS" 


IT MOVES WITH THE 
GREATEST OF EASE 


One of the Army’s newest 
accessories is the Weasel, 
commando-type truck for 
personnel and supplies de- 
signed by Studebaker. it 
climbs steep, slippery 
banks, goes over rough ter- 
rain, or slips through shal- 
low water without change. 


(Photo by Acme) 


CiO-PAC 


Labor's new role 
in the election campaign 


FREE PRESS 
FOR THE WORLD 


“Know the Truth and the 
Truth Shall Make You Free“’ 


DEBATE 
TOPIC FOR YEAR 


“‘Resolved That the Le- 
gal Voting Age Shall 
Be Reduced to 18.” 


24 HOURS OF A 
BOMBER PILOT 


Air News * Sports 
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“Toul Go Places On This Team 1° 


Ist Lt. Richard J. Niederriter, pilot, Ist Lt. Richard 
A. Carocari, navigator, Sgt. Richard W. Evans, 
tail-gunner, and Ist Lt. Lester A. Darst, bombar- 
dier, (left to right in foreground above) have hit 
most of Germany’s “hot spots” in their Flying 
Fortress, the “Winsome Winn.” Asked which was 
their most exciting mission, their answer was 
unanimous: “Anklam!” 


“You probably never heard of Anklam,” Lt. 

arocari said. ‘“‘Before the war it was just a 
little jerk-water town a hundred m iles or so 
from Berlin. But the Nazis built a Focke- 
Wulf assembly plant there. And our assign 
ment was to flatten it. 


“TI plotted my course for Berlin, to make Jerry 
think that was where we were heading. And 
we hadn’t any more than crossed Denmark 
until the reception committee buzzed out to 
meet us. At least 300 German fighters hit our 
flight. They’d come barreling in from all 
directions at once. . . the fire from their can 
nons and machine guns making a solid sheet 
of flame along their wings. The going was hot 
and heavy for awhile.” 


“Hot and heavy is right,” . Niederriter 
said. ‘‘We were under fire for hours. But 
our gunners were too smart and too good 

for them. Evans here had his tail-gun knocked 
out, so he came up and fired the flexible gun 
in the nose. When the ball-turret got fouled 
up with oil from a damaged se the ball- 
gunner adjusted it so it would keep revolving 
—to fool the fighters—and then he climbed 
out and lent a hand at the waist-guns. It we 

the prettiest piece of teamwork I’ve ever seen. 


“That’s what really licked ’em,” Sgt. Evans 
- “Teamwork! Lt. Niederriter had his 
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hands full keeping the Winsome Winn on her 

course .. . yet all the time, he sat up there and 

called the shots for us gunners. We sure did 
work those German fighters over. We saw 
two blow up in mid-air.” 


**Finally,”’ Lt. Darst said, ‘“‘we changed our 
course and cut for Anklam. The F-W’s gave 
us a breathing spell as we swung in over the 
town and we made a nice, smooth bombing 
run. I saw our eggs land square on that fac- 
tory. And, brother, did we plaster it! They 
won't make fighter planes there very on 
again! 


Lt. Niederriter grinned. ‘‘Sure,”’ he said, “‘you 
go plenty of places in the AAF. And it’s not 
exactly joy-riding, either. But we’ve got a 
job to do. And we work together to do it. 


‘And I think that’s the important thing for 
any young fellow—who wants to win his 
wings as Gunner, Bombardier, Navigator, or 
Pilot—to remember. 


““You’re on a team in the AAF—from the 
time you step into your first training plane 
until you get up there in action. And it’s 
a winning team ...an unbeatable team... 
the ‘greatest team in the world’!”’ 


S. ARMY RECRUITING SERVICE 


at nearest 


“They came barreling in from all directions.” 


MEN OF 17... 


...if you_want to fly 
on the “greatest team 
in the world,” an AAF 
air combat crew z0 to 
your neares: AAF Exam 
ining Board. see if you 
ean qualify for the Air 
Corps Enlisted Reserve. If 
you qualify, you will re- 
ceive this insignia... but 
will not be called 

training until you are 
1S or over. 


When called, you will be 
n further tests to de- 
1ine the type of train- 
you will receive. If 

you are trained as a gun- 

ner or technician gunner, 
you will go into actual 
combat a non-commis- 
sioned officer. If your apti- 


tudes are outstandingly 
high, you will be trained 
as a bombardier, naviga- 
tor or pilot, and upon 
successful completion of 
training, will be gradu- 
ated as a Flight Officer or 
Second Lieutenant. 


For pre-aviation training, 
see your local Civil Air 
Patrol officers. Also sec 
your High School prin- 
cipat or adviser about 
recommended courses in 
the Air Service Division 
of the High School Vic- 
tory Corps. Ask about the 
opportunities for college 
training through the 
Army Specialized Train- 
ing Reserve Program. 


For information on Naval Aviation Training, apply 
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Office of Naval Officer 
This advertisement has the ap- 
proval of the Joint Army 
Personnel Board. 
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Dorman H. Smith in N. Y. World-Telegram 
Some critics say the CIO-PAC is an undemocratic 
attempt to control the American workers’ votes. 


WO new groups of initials have spread the rash of alpha- 

bet organizations that has broken out during the New 
Deal. They do not stand for government agencies, but they 
may have much to do with the government in the next 
four years. 

They are CIO-PAC (for Political Action Committee spon- 
sored by the Congress of Industrial Organizations) and 
NCPAC (for National Citizens’ Political Action Committee), 
an offshoot of the former. 

Friends of the CIO (including New Deal Democrats) say 
that these organizations represent the first intelligent at- 
tempt by American labor to persuade voters to register and 
to educate them on political issues. 

Opponents (among whom are not only most Republicans 
and some conservative Democrats, but some of the working 
people themselves) say that the PAC and NCPAC consti- 
tute a deliberate drive to control the votes of labor, to domi- 
nate the Democratic party, and to take over the govern- 
ment in Washington. 

The Political Action Committee was established by the 
CIO in July, 1943, after Congress passed the Smith-Con- 
nally Act. One section of this law prohibited contributions 
to political campaigns from labor unions or corporations. 
Sidney Hillman, president of the CIO’s Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers, became chairman of the PAC. 

The PAC does not intend, say its leaders, to become a 
political party and run its own candidates for office. It will 
examine the records of Democratic and Republican candi- 
dates and support those who favor full employment and 
world cooperation. 


Why PAC Backs Roosevelt 


Republicans charge that the PAC is all-out for President 
Roosevelt and is practically “a division” of the Democratic 
party, if not the boss of the party. Mr. Hillman answers 
that “we are backing President Roosevelt because we. be- 
lieve in the goals he has set.” 

And he adds that the PAC supported Wayne L. Morse, 
a Republican, tor the senatorial nomination in the Repub- 


1944 


OCTOBER 9, 


*  CIO.PAC ~ 


STORM 


over the 





lican primaries against Senator Rufus Holman of Oregon. 
The PAC also helped defeat Senator D. Worth Clark, Demo- 
crat, in the Idaho primaries. Senator Clark was opposed as 
an isolationist even though his record was pro-labor. 

PAC officials claim that their main object in this cam- 
paign is to get all eligible voters to register so that they 
can vote on November 7, and then see that they go to the 
polls. Two recent Gallup polls of public opinion show why 
the PAC is following this line of attack. 

One Gallup poll of voters, who say they have never 
voted where they now live, shows that 59 per cent favor 
Roosevelt. Among these voters are thousands of workers 
who moved from their home states to take war jobs. Gallup 
concludes that Roosevelt will lose unless these “nomad” 
voters register and vote in November. 

Another poll found that the four major groups voted in 
the following order, in proportion to their numbers: busi- 
ness and professional people, tarmers, white-collar workers, 
and labor. This means that the first three groups, a major- 
ity of whom favor Dewey, are more likely to vote in Novem- 
ber than the pro-Roosevelt labor group. Therefore, the 
PAC is determined to register all (labor) voters and then 
get them to the polls 


Does PAC Violate Law? 

The financial aftairs of the PAC have been investigated 
by both the Senate and House campaign expenditures com- 
mittees. Foes pointed to the $700,000 contributed to the 
PAC by CIO unions, and to the defeat of several anti-labor 
congressmen in primaries. They said this was a violation of 
the Smith-Connally law. 

PAC officials said that it could legally work for register- 
ing voters, print literature, and campaign for the candi- 
dates in primary elections. The Smith-Connally law, they 
said, applied only to contributions made directly to candi- 
dates or political parties in the November general election. 

To avoid any legal objections to union contributions, the 
PAC has “frozen” the remainder of the $700,000 it received 
from CIO unions. It will raise a new campaign fund by 


Organized labor plays disputed 
role in election campaign 


ELECTION CAMPAIGN 










This NCPAC poster seeks to rally support for President 


Roosevelt from AFL, farm organizations, white collar 
workers, servicemen, Negroes, as well as the CIO. 


asking CIO members voluntarily to contribute “a buck tor 
Roosevelt.” 

The next step of the PAC was to organize the Nationa! 
Citizens Political Action Committee, composed of non-labor 
as well as labor leaders. The NCPAC will handle all the 
funds raised by labor and will also seek contributions from 
the general public. 

Statements that both the PAC and NCPAC intend to 
raise $3,000,000, the limit set by law, in order to “buy the 
election” for Roosevelt, were denied by Mr. Hillman. He 
said that individuals had contributed only $57,000 to the 
committees and that the collections to date have been much 
less than the 1940 contributions to the Republican party of 
five wealthy families alone. 

The Hatch Act of 1940 placed a limit of $3,000,000 on 
the campaign expenditures of each political party. The 
Republican and Democratic National Committees both lim- 
ited their expenditures to this amount. But it was easy to 
set up separate committee and party agencies in the states, 
which in turn would spend up to the $3,000,000. The total 
expenditures of the major parties in the 1940 campaign 
amounted to around $30,000,000. 


PAC and Vote Control 


Other criticisms of the PAC involve the use of union 
funds for political purposes. Critics say that many CIO 
members are forced to support President Roosevelt though 
they may favor Governor Dewey. This, according to the 
New York Herald-Tribune, “is a threat to freedom of choice 
in a democracy and majority rule.” 

PAC officials contend that union“atficials have the right 
to spend a union’s money for education, charity, and other 
purposes. But they must tell the members how this money 
is spent. If the members object, these officers will not remain 
in power long. 

But they add that the overwhelming majority ot the 
5,000,000 CIO members, as well as 50,000,000 other work- 
ers, favors President Roosevelt and approve plans to sup 
port him. Thev further point out that no union member is 





ELECTION CAMPAIGN 





torced to contribute money to the PAC, and that so long 
as we have a secret ballot no union official can control the 
vote of a union member. 

Other critics say that PAC is dominated by Communists. 
Chey say that when the Communist party dissolved itself 
last spring it merely moved into the PAC. Although gener- 
ally critical of PAC, the Christian Science Monitor wrote: 


PAC and the Communists 


“Some ot the attacks on it as being Communist-controlled 
are inaccurate and extreme in view of Mr. Hillman’s record 
of fighting Communism in his own union. . . Some of the 
attacks come from . . . men who saw no harm in similar 
political pressures brought by employers. . But the PAC’s 
methods are bound to arouse opposition.’ 

The Monitor feels, for instance, that the PAC’s strong 
support of one party may injure the cause of labor. This 
view is held by some labor leaders. They favor the policy 
to “punish its enemies and reward its friends,” but not give 
all-out support to any one political party. 

But the PAC believes that labor should do more than just 
support men who are friendly to workers. It wants labor to 
take a hand in nominating progressive candidates, and to 
judge candidates on more than their labor record. PAC offi- 
cials point out, for example, that Senator D. Worth Clark 
of Idaho had a favorable voting record on labor legislation. 
But the PAC opposed him in the Democratic primaries be- 
cause of his isolationist views on foreign policy. 

Some state and local A F of L leaders are cooperating 
with the PAC, but the national Federation leaders are 
sticking to a middle-road policy in this campaign. William 
Hutchinson, president of the carpenters’ union, heads the 
labor division of the Republican National Committee, while 
Daniel Tobin, president of the teamsters’ union, holds a 
similar post with the Democrats. President Roosevelt made 
his opening campaign speech at the national convention of 
Tobin’s union. 


Who Will Walk With Lewis? 


One other important labor organization has not been 
accounted tor. It is the United Mine Workers, headed by 
John L. Lewis. The UMW has 230,000 members in im- 
portant Pennsylvania, and thousands in West Virginia, 
Chio, Illinois, and Indiana. 

In 1936 the UMW convention endorsed the candidacy of 
President Roosevelt, the first and only endorsement in the 
union’s history. In 1940, Lewis, as head of the CIO, sup- 
ported the Republican candidate, Wendell L. Willkie. When 
President Roosevelt won, Lewis made good his promise to 
resign as head of CIO. He has since campaigned bitterly 
against the President’s foreign and domestic policies. 

The recent UMW_convention adopted a resolution de- 
nouncing President Roosevelt, and praising Governor 
Dewey, but did not directly declare for the latter. 

Observers generally agree that the miners as well as 
other labo: groups favor the President, but not as strongly 
as in 1932, 1936, or 1940. The PAC believes its “get out 
the vote” drive will make up for this loss of labor support. 
The Republicans are confident that this “labor drive for 
political power” will react against the President and cost 
him many independent votes in November. 
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A Free Press 
For the World 


American Statesmen and Publishers Join 
to Guarantee Basic Rights in Peace Treaty 


“MAJ ERE it left to me to decide whether we should have 

a government without newspapers, or newspapers with- 
without a government, I should not hesitate a moment to 
prefer the latter.” 

“The press must be the keyboard on which the govern- 
ment can play.” 

“The press is the only instrument whereby the party can 
speak daily and hourly with the workers in its own 
language.” 

These three attitudes on the press perhaps best show the 
different attitudes of three systems of society — of democ- 
racy, of fascism, of communism. The first statement is by 
Thomas Jefferson; the second by Nazi propaganda minister 
Joseph Goebbels; the third by Joseph Stalin, Premier of 
Soviet Russia. 

The past ten years have taught us how close is the con- 
nection between a free press and peace. And, conversely, 
between a controlled press and war. The first blackout in this 
war was of the press, by the Axis governments. Long before 
Hitler and Hirohito set out to conquer and enslave the 
world, they conquered and enslaved their own press. 


Dictatorships to Truth as Oil to Water 

Each military aggression was preceded by a barrage of 
false propaganda. In playing his tune on the “keyboard” of 
his kept press, Goebbels shrieked that it was the Czechs who 
threatened Germany; later it was the Poles; then the French, 
the British, and finally, the Americans. 

From the moment they usurped power, the Nazis sup- 
pressed all information unfavorable to their regime. It 
worked two ways. News was distorted not only as it was 
received from foreign countries, but also as it was sent out. 

The German newspaper reader could read only what 
the Nazis wanted him to know. Any editor who defied Nazi 
authority soon found himself in a concentration camp. 

Rigid restrictions were imposed on foreign correspondents. 
Those who dared to write the truth were expelled from the 
country without delay. The same conditions obtained in 
Mussolini’s Italy and in Japan. Dictatorships cannot thrive 
under the blazing light of truth. 

As the hour of their defeat approaches, the propaganda 
machines in Berlin and Tokyo are grinding out bigger and 
bigger lies for home consumption. Little wonder that Axis 
prisoners brought to this country were surprised to see that 
New York had not been demolished by bombs, that there is 
no starvation in the United States. They had been fed these 
falsehoods for months in their home papers. 

What is to be done, then, to prevent a recurrence of hate 
propaganda in the postwar world? Clearly, no future German 
or Nazi government should be permitted again to enslave 
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press and radio. The United States Government intends to 
compel the defeated Axis countries to remove all restrictions 
on the free exchange of news after the war. 


How Shall We Guarantee Free Press? 


Last summer it was revealed that the American draft of 
the terms of surrender for Germany, which had already been 
submitted to the European Advisory Commission in London, 
includes a clause expressly demanding that the Germans 
abandon all control over communications coming from out- 
side their own frontiers and give the German people the 
right to listen freely to foreign broadcasts and to purchase 
foreign publications. The American terms of surrender 
further demand complete control by the Allies over all Ger- 
man communications within that country. 

The Italian surrender terms contained such provisions 
and were accepted by the Badoglio government. At the in- 
sistence of Secretary of State Cordell Hull, the Moscow Con- 
ference last year agreed, in a phrasing somewhat 
reminiscent of our own Bill of Rights, that “freedom of 
speech, of religious worship, of political belief, of press, and 
of public meeting shall be restored in full measure to the 
Italian people.” More recently similar guarantees were ex- 
acted from Romania when peace was concluded with her. 

But that is only half the job. It is not enough to remove 
the barriers to free news reporting in the defeated Axis 
countries only. It must be done in all countries of the world, 
if future wars are to be averted. (Turn to next page) 





acme 


News from all over the world rolls into newspaper and 
radio newsrooms on teletype machines. But it may be 
distorted by propaganda or censorship at the source. 


WORLD PROBLEMS 
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Good Prop for World Peace 


At the end of the last war, a young American newspaper- 
man, Kent Cooper (now executive director of the Associated 
Press), suggested to Allied peacemakers that the Versailles 
Treaty include a clause guaranteeing worldwide freedom ot 
the press. But his proposal, as so many others, was ignored. 
Today he and Hugh Baillie, president of the competing 
United Press, are in the vanguard of the fight for an um 
trammeled international press. 

Following recommendations made by the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. both Republican and Demo 
cratic platforms endorsed the principle of worldwide free 
dom of communications. The Democratic plank reads, “We 
believe in the world right of all men to write. send, and 
publish news at uniform communication rates and without 
interference by governmental or private monopoly, and that 
right should be protected by treaty.” A smiliar declaration 
was adopted by the Republican party. 


The Fulbright Resolution 


Nothing specific, however, was done about it until Sep- 
tember 7, when Representative J. William Fulbright (Dem 
ocrat, of Arkansas), who last spring sponsored a resolution 
in Congress for postwar collaboration among the United 
Nations, introduced another resolution calling for interna- 
tional agreements to guarantee freedom of the press and 
radio as an aid in preventing future wars 

“It is a basic tenet of our political philosophy,” ’Mr. Ful- 
bright told the House, “that the truth will prevail if the 
people are correctly informed. . . . Hitler and Goebbels 
have proved to us that the most powerful tool of dictators 
in driving their peoples to violence and war has been the 
control of the channels of information.” 

Mr. Fulbright’s resolution states: 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate 
concurring) that the Congress of the United States, believ- 
ing that the unhindered interchange of independent news 
would promote a better understanding among nations and 
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thus help prevent future wars, express itself as favoring 
international agreements which shall guarantee worldwide 
the right of all accredited press and radio representatives to 
(1) write, transmit, and publish the news without private or 
governmental interference and (2) at uniform communica- 
tion rates.” 

Within a tew days, a Republican, Senator Robert A. Tatt 
ot Ohio, introduced a resolution in the upper chamber also 
urging Congress to go on record in tavor of worldwide free- 
dom of news gathering and transmission. The resolution 
requested the President to include these proposals “in the 
treaties of peace or in the treaty providing for an interna- 
tional organization of sovereign nations.” It was followed by 
a similar resolution introduced by Senator Tom Connolly 
(Democrat of Texas), chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


The State Department Joins the Fight 


On September 10 it was disclosed that the State De- 
partment had completed the draft for a proposal that all 
nations join to guarantee world freedom of news. 

The proposed American formula is understood to cover 
two main points: 

1. That correspondents should have the right to gather 
news wherever it develops or exists, and also to write and 
transmit it out of any country without hindrance; 

2. That every country should permit the unhindered 
receipt of news from anywhere else in the world. 

It still remains to be determined how the American pro- 
posal will be presented. There are two ways. It can be 
announced jointly with some other country: or unilaterally 
by the U. S. Government, with an invitation to the other 
United Nations to join us. Early endorsement by Congress 
is predicted by Republican and Democratic leaders. 

There is every reason to believe that the British govern- 
ment will subscribe to the American proposal. The Anglo- 
Saxon countries have long enjoyed ~ though not a perfect 
press — certainly the freest press in the world. Whatever its 
shortcomings, they were not due to government interfer- 
ence. As one English humorist put it: 


You cannot hope to bribe or twist, 
Thank God! the British journalist. 
But seeing what the man will do 
Unbribed, there’s no occasion to 


The governments of Britain and the United States have 
both maintained, for the most part, a hands-off policy when 
it came to freedom of the press. In wartime the only press 
restrictions in our country are based on military security, and 
even these are largely self-enforced by the publishers. 

The situation is different in the case of our two great 
allies — China and Russia. In China strict censorship is ex- 
ercised by the Kuomintang party. While in Russia all chan- 
nels of information are controlled and owned outright by 
the Soviet government. Whether the promising movement 
for free journalism becomes practically effective, and not 
merely a pious ideal, would seem to depend largely on the 
reaction of these two countries. 

There can be little doubt that the one treedom which can 
issure the Four Freedoms to the world is world freedom 
of the press. 
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Shoemaker, in Des Moines Tribune 


Just Keep in Step! 


“OUTS” vs. “INS” in POLITICS 


ciety cherish an interesting delusion during a presi- 
dential campaign. They fondly imagine they are for a 
particular candidate. They may wear buttons which pro- 
claim thei: allegiance to Roosevelt or to Dewey 

The truth is that when voters wearing Dewey buttons 
go to the polls on November 7, they will be voting agair:st 
Mr. Roosevelt rather than for Mr Dewey. It is a very im- 
portant commentary on our voting habits, and it does not 
hy any means apply to this year’s election alone. _ 

Take 1920. for example. After eignt years of the Wilson 
Administration. the voters were restless for a change. Any 
keen political observer could have predicted that no matter 
\ om the outs” nominated, their candidate would win. An 
obscure Senator named Harding, of whom only a small 
percentage of the people who voted for him had ever heard, 
was easily elected 

In 1924 the people were satisfied with Calvin Coolidge 
who had succeeded Mr. Harding only the year before, so 
they gave him another term In 1932 Herbert Hoover sought 
re-election in the middle of a great depression. The voters 
had to blame somebody for the hard times, so they took it 
out on Mr. Hoover. He was defeated. 


1944 Without Precedent 


This November: the issue is Mr. Roosevelt. Are the voters 
ready to sweep the Rcosevelt Administration out of Wash- 
ington? Are they fed up with the New Deal? Do they want 
new faces at the Capital? 

The situation is complicated and in some ways without 
precedent. A fourth term would be impossible for a Presi- 
dent unde: normal conditions. Even Mr. Roosevelt’s third 
term bid in 1940 would have resulted in defeat under ordi- 
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By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


nary circumstances, if indeed he could have been nomi- 
nated. But with the world ablaze in the greatest war in 
history, we have no way of telling the outcome by looking 
at the past. 

Voter apathy is another important factor that both Repub- 
lican and Democratic campaign leaders are up against. 
This has become evident both to the Dewey forces and 
to Senator Truman, who, as Mr. Roosevelt’s running mate, 
is so far carrying the torch for the fourth-term bid. 


Voters Put War Before Elections 


GOP and Democratic chiefs were not surprised at this 
apathy before Labor Day. No presidential campaign really 
begins to get hot until after the first week in September. 
But it is now clear that voters’ minds are not on this years 
election. With millions of young men overseas and the war 
in Europe sweeping toward its climax, voters are not paying 
much attention to domestic politics. Also, hundreds of 
thousands of voters are in war jobs away from home and 
not voting this year. Still another fact making for voter 
apathy is this: 

In 1940 both candidates, Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Willkie, 
were campaigning vigorously, and since they were men of 
equally colorful personality, they called forth violent parti- 
sanship and public interest. This year Mr. Roosevelt is not 
going to figure prominently on the hustings. He is leaving 
it to Governor Dewey and Senator Truman. Since Dewey 
is not a dramatic figure (in the Roosevelt-Willkie tra- 
dition) and Truman even less so, the campaign is bound 
to be lackluster and without color and dash. 

Here is a breakdown of the political outlook by states 
as the campaign moves into its final full month: 


As It Looks Mathematically 


Roosevelt has 17 safe states with a total electoral vote of 
157.° These states are South Carolina, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Florida, Ten- 
nessee, North Carolina, Virginia, Arizona, Montana, Utah, 
Nevada, New Mexic: . Kentucky. 

Dewey has 14 safe states with a total electoral vote of 
146. These states are Nebraska, Kansas, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Michigan, Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, Wyo- 
miny, Colorado, Vermont, Illinois, Ohio, Maine. 

The remaining l- doubttul states hold 233 electoral 
votes. Since 266 are necessary for choice, the election will 
le decided by these states: New York, Pennsylvania, Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota, Massachusetts, West Virginia, Washing- 
ton, Maryland, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Oregon, Missouri, New Jer- 
sey. 

Eleven of these 17 states are now doubtfully pro-Roose- 
velt; six are doubtfully pro-Dewey. Thus, Mr. Roosevelt's 
task can be seen to be mathematically easier than Mr. 
Dewey's. Mr. Dewey can win—but the odds are definitely 
in favor of Mr. Roosevelt. 





* See America Votes, p. 3. 
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By WALTER C. LANGSAM 


Professor of History, Union College 


“@ERMANY has twice within a quarter century brought 

war and devastation to mankind. The peoples of the 
world are obligated . to see to it that the German race 
cannot again so inflict humanity.” 

Probably few people in the United States, Great Britain, 
or the Soviet Union would disagree with these words of 
former Undersecretary of State Sumner Welles. But when 
it comes to the practical application of this sentiment, dis- 
agreement looms large! 

There are many persons who believe that the best answer 
lies in a partition of the German Empire. They look upon 
a united Germany as an “indigestible mass” in the European 
body As such. Germany could only cause continued and 
ever greater trouble to the other parts of that body. 

Some of the advocates of partition recall that many cen- 
turies age Martin Luther compared Germany to a high- 
spirited horse in need of a rider. In the years since then 
Germany has generally been glad to accept as riders the 
boldest and most ruthless of its citizens. Hence there are 
many who favor partition so that future German riders will 
have less dangerous and less powerful steeds 





Historical Picture Service 


The ideal that inspired Bismarck hangs as a motto over 
his head here. Translated it reads: “The holiest right 
of a nation is to exist and be recognized as such.” 





HOW UNITED 
IS GERMANY? 





We may find it interesting to study Germany’s background 
ot regionalism. After all, there are many people in the world 
today, even in Germany, who were born before there existed 
such a state as the German Empire. And, without doubt, 
there are Germans alive today who have never been very 
happy over the Prussian domination of that empire. 

In the seventeenth century, Prussia under the Hohen- 
zollerns began to earn a reputation as a powerful and ag- 
gressive European state. In the eighteenth century this repu- 
tation grew rapidly, especially after Frederick the Great's 
victories in the Seven Years’ War (1756-1763). The Prus- 
sians seemed to “take” to military discipline and training; 
they fought much and well. 

[he final defeat of Napoleon left Prussia strong enough 
to claim virtual equality with Austria in running central- 
European affairs. Although her population still was smaller 
than that of Austria, it was almost wholly of German origin; 
whereas the rulers of Austria were sovereign over many and 
varied peoples, wno spoke numerous languages and had 
differing religions 

As the nineteenth century wore on it needed only some 
ruthless and able leader to spread Prussian authority over 
most of the remaining German-speaking peoples in Europe. 
This, as you know, was finally accomplished by Prince Otto 
von Bismarck and his generals. 

Three wars were fought in the process: the Danish War 
ot 1864, thé Austro-Prussian War of 1866, the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870-1871. When these wars were ended, 
the thirty-eight German states left by the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815 had been reduced to two. These two were 
the German Empire and Austria-Hungary. 


Bismarck’s Job 


The German Empire created by Bismarck was really a 
tederation of eighteen states. Some of these, like Prussia, 
were kingdoms. Others were duchies. A few were “free 
cities.” In other words, the imperial constitution did not 
require the members of the federation to have uniform 
systems of government as is the case in the United States. 
But Prussia dominated. Bismarck had made sure of that. 

For one thing, the man who happened to be king of 
Prussia alone had enough votes in the upper house of the 
legislature to be able to block any amendment to the im- 
perial constitution. And these Prussian votes were directly 
controlled by the king of Prussia, who was also emperor. 
Finally, the German General Staff was completely under the 
control of Prussians who came from traditionally military, 
land-owning families, mainly in East Prussia. 

All this did lead to internal difficulties from the day of the 
founding of the empire. Indeed, Bismarck’s chief job after 
the crowning of the German Emperor was to bring about 
“internal unification.” He had created a united Germany, 
but he still had to work to make all its subjects feel as 
Germans rather than as Bavarians, or Saxons, or Mecklen- 
burgers. He and his successors did much to lessen regional 
loyalties; but they did not succeed in abolishing them. 
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The battle for reconquest of the Philippines is under bases from which to direct naval operations to support 
way. Admiral Halsey is our second “hero of Manila General MacArthur's land campaign. Japan is evacu- 
Bay” with the destruction, on September 21, of 11 Jap ating civilians from Davao in the south Philippines. 











Germans Taste Allied Rule 


What Happened: After the long years 
of a Nazi misgovernment, a part of Ger- 
many is under civilized rule. The areas 
of the Reich occupied by Anglo-Amer- 
ican armies are under AMG (Allied 
Military Government), with General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower exercising su- 
preme legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive authority. 

Broadcast over ABSIE (the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Station in Europe) 
the Allies proclaimed to the German 
people that “the immediate task of the 
Allied Military Government . . . will 
be to secure the lines of communica- 
tion of the Allied armies, and to sup- 
press any activities in the occupied 
areas of Germany that would impair 
speedy conclusion of the war.” It was 
added that the AMG “will begin the 
task of destroying national socialism. It 
will remove from responsible posts all 
members of the Nazi party and of the 
S.S. (Elite Guard) and others who 
have played a leading part in the na- 
tional socialist regime.” 

What’s Behind It: This is step num- 
ber one in stamping out Nazism on its 
home ground. AMG will probably con- 
tinue to function until the Allies set up 
an administration in Berlin represent- 
ing the United States, Britain, and Rus- 
sia. It was reliably reported on Septem. 
ber 20 that an accord has been reached 
to divide Germany, for purposes of 
occupation, into three geographical 
zones, The Russians are to occupy east- 
ern Germany, including Prussia; the 
Americans the southern area; the Brit- 
ish northern Germany. It is possible 
that the Rhineland may be occupied, 
at least in part, by the French. It is 
understood, however, that Berlin itself 
will be under the joint supervision of 
the Big Three. 


The Battle of Manila Bay 


What Happened: Manila Bay has 
been subjected to destructive assaults 
by carrier planes of Admiral William 
F. Halsey’s Third Pacific Fleet. The ac- 
tion struck at airfields near Manila and 
elsewhere on Luzon Island, and was, 
in the words of Admiral Nimitz, “super- 
latively successful.” Jap losses included 
405 planes, 46 ships sunk, 46 other ves- 
sels and two floating dry docks dam- 
aged. We lost eleven planes but many 
of our pilots were rescued. None of our 





ships was damaged. The Manila at- 
tack was preceded by invasions of the 
enemy-held islands of Morotai, in the 
Moluccas group (some 300 miles from 
Mindanao) of Peleliu and Angaur, in 
the Palau group (515 miles from 
Davao). 

What’s Behind It: These actions are 
preliminary to the big fight for the 
Philippines. That General Douglas 
MacArthur will command that battle 
was recently confirmed by Admiral 
Nimitz. Meanwhile on the Chinese 
mainland, the Jap drive is continuing to 
gain, threatening the loss of all Amer- 
ican air bases. 
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The Battlefronts 


WEST. British and American troops 
captured intact the vital Rhine bridge 
at Nijmegen, Holland, and proceeded 
northward to Arnhem for a junction 
with Allied airborne troops pocketed 
there. The American First and Third 
armies plunged deeper into Germany 
in the Aachen area, repulsing all Nazi 
counter-attacks. 

SOUTH. American troops of the Fifth 
Army and British troops of the Eighth 
Army in Italy crushed the Gothic Line 
on a six-mile front above Florence. 
Allied headquarters declared that the 
whole enemy position guarding the Po 
Valley and industrial northern Italy is 
now in jeopardy. 

EAST. Hitler’s last ally in Europe, 
Hungary, was invaded by Russian troops 
on September 24. Russian and Roman- 
ian troops crossed the southeastern Hun- 
garian frontier at the same time that the 
Red Army units smashed 25 miles inside 
Czechoslovakia aimed at a drive on 
Hungary from the north. 


Diplomats Go Back Home 


What Happened: The President has 
named, and the Senate immediately ap- 
proved, envoys to the governments of 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
and to the exile governments in Lon- 
don of Poland, Norway, Yugoslavia. 
Until last Spring Anthony J. Drexel, 
Jr., had served as American ambassa- 
dor to all governments in exile in Lon- 
don. The new ambassadors are: Charles 
Sawyer to Belgium and Luxembourg; 
Stanley E. Hornbeck to the Nether- 
lands; Arthur Bliss Lane to Poland; Lith- 
gow Osborne to Norway; Richard C. 
Patterson, Jr., to Yugoslavia. New en- 
voys have also been appointed to El] 
Salvador, Bolivia, and Colombia. 

What’s Behind It: The appointment 
otf an American ambassador to the Po- 
lish government in exile is interpreted 
by observers as an indication that Wash- 
ington intends to continue diplomatic 
relations with the exiled government, 
regarding it as the only legal govern- 
ment of Poland. Russia, it will be re- 
membered; has severed connections 
with it and has recognized the Moscow- 
backed Lublin government. On the 
other hand, it is noteworthy that no 
envoys have been named to the Baltic 
States — Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia 
~which have been incorporated into 
the Soviet Union. 


&. From the Elephant 


Invading the Pacific coast in his cam- 
paign for election, Republican Gover- 
nor Thomas E. Dewey delivered three 
speeches within one week —in Seat- 
tle, Portland, and San Francisco. He 
asserted that (1) President Roosevelt 
and his administration are “exclusively” 
responsible for most of the serious war- 
time strikes, because they hamper and 
restrict settlement of labor troubles with 
tactics of “planned confusion”; that (2) 
“there are no indispensable men, the 
peace and prosperity of America and 
of the world can never depend on one 
man”; (3) that the nation must have 
a new president because under the pres- 
ent administration it faces either intol- 
erable governmental regulation or a re- 
turn to “reactionary philosophy of dog 
eat dog.” He added, “We want poli- 
tical freedom and economic security. 
. . . We must find a way to have both. 
To solve that problem we need a new 
Administration.” 
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EVENTS 


Concerning the period of demobiliza- 


Voice of American Legion 


What Happened: The men who 
fought in the last war — many of whose 
sons and younger brothers are fighting 
in this war — don’t want a next war. 
At its twenty-sixth national convention, 
in Chicago, the American Legion passed 
a resolution calling for “an association 
of free and sovereign nations, by what- 
ever force may be necessary, to main- 
tain peace and prevent aggression.” 
The convention also passed unanimously 
a resolution urging Congress to enact 
universal military training law after the 
war and spoke out sharply against a 
“soft” peace. “Germany and Japan,” it 
demanded, “must be occupied and po- 
liced. . . . The cost of maintaining the 
peace would be insignificant compared 
to the cost of war.” 

At the closing session, the veterans 
elected Edward N. Scheiberling, 56- 
year old lawyer of Albany, N. Y., as 
their national commander for the com- 
ing year. Mr. Scheiberling fought in 
France during the last war, as second 
lieutenant and then captain. 

What’s Behind It. The American Le- 
gion has posts in virtually every com- 
munity in the U. S. Because of its large 
and nationwide membership, the Legion 
resolutions are important as an indica- 
tion of popular trends in the country. 
Congress in the past has often been 
mindful of the sentiments of this organi- 
zation of World War I veterans. 


ont From the Donkey 


That the G.O.P. was trying to pass 
itself off as the New Deal was the key- 
note of President Roosevelt’s opening 
speech of the campaign. Addressing the 
teamsters’ union in Washington, he ac- 
cused the opposition of “callous and 
brazen” falsifications. “Imitation,” he de- 
clared, “may be the sincerest form of 
flattery — but I am afraid that in this 
case it is the most obvious common or 
garden variety of fraud. . .. Can the Old 
Guard pass itself off as the New Deal? 
I think not. We have seen many mar- 
velous stunts in the circus, but no per- 
forming elephant could turn a hand- 
spring without falling flat on its back.” 
He praised labor for its contribution to 
the war, Obviously referring to John L. 
Lewis, the President asserted that 
strikes have been condemned by all re- 
sponsible labor leaders except one “and 
that one labor leader, incidentally, is 
not conspicuous among my supporters.” 





tion and reconversion the President 
said: “We must set targets and objec- 
tives for the future which will seem im- 
possible, like the airplane, to those who 
live in and are weighted down by the 
dead past?” 


Back to Normalcy 


What Happened: In a letter to Har- 
old D. Smith, director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, the President requested 
a report on plans for (1) liquidation 
of war agencies and the re-assignment 
of such permanent or continuing func- 
tions as they possess, (2) reduction of 
government personnel to a peace foot- 
ing, (3) simplification and adaptation 
of the administrative structure to peace- 
time requirements.” 

What’s Behind It: Many of the three 
million federal employees are in war 
agencies — Office of Censorship, War 
Prouction Board, and some _ twenty 
others — and are fulfilling purely war- 
time functions not necessary in peace. 





Finland Is Out of the War 


What Happened: “Time heals all 
wounds — the Lord does not reject. He 
only tests.” With these words acting 
Finnish Prime Minister Ernest von 
Born tried to console his countrymen 
after disclosing the armistice terms 
signed with Russia on September 19. 
The Soviet negotiator acted on behalf 
of Russia and Great Britain, since the 
United States had not been at war with 
Finland. Under its terms Finland is to 
pay to Russia, within six years, an 
indemnity in merchandise _ totaling 
$300,000,000, and is to surrender the 
following territories: Karelia, the area 
west and north of Lake Ladoga (in- 
cluding the city of Viborg), and the 
Petsamo region in the far. north. In ad- 
dition the Finns are to lease to’ Rus- 
sia, for a period of fifty years, the 
Frokkala Peninsula with its naval base 
on the Gulf of Finland. With this penin- 
sula goes a considerable stretch of sea 
and land extending to a point only eight 
miles from Helsinski. 

What’s Behind It: Since its birth over 
twenty-five years ago, Finland has had 
three wars with Russia, lost two: But 
even under the harsh terms of this lat- 
est peace, she retains her independence. 
If the Nazis had won the war she 
would have lost that too. 


Press Association 


Edward N. Scheiberling of Albany, N. Y., waves to fellow members of the 


American Legion after his election as their new national commander. 
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BARON FREDERICK VON STEUBEN (1730-1794) 
Builder of a Victorious Army 


EW men contributed more to American victory in the Revolutionary War 
than Baron Frederick von Steuben (Shtoy-ben) former officer on the staff 
of Frederick the Great of Prussia. 

Steuben offered his services to Congress, asking no reward unless these 
services proved valuable. As Inspector General under Washington, Steuben 
built a new army. It was one of the greatest feats of rapid military training 
in world history. Throughout the war he was Washington’‘s closest military 
advisor. In 1783 Steuben assisted Washington in preparing a plan for the 
future defense of the United States. 

After the war Steuben became a citizen by acts of the Pennsylvania and 
New York legislatures, and in 1787 he was elected a regent of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York. 
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1. Steuben drilled the troops with a musket in his own hands. This shocked 
officers who felt they should not mingle closely with their men. 
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GENERAL STEUBEN, THIS ARMY 
IS THE EQUALIN DISCIPLINE 
OF THE BEST BRITISH TROOPS! 
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2. Steuben soon won the re- 
spect of both officers and men 
and the ragged army at Val- 
ley Forge became a highly 
disciplined military force. 






















3. The army proved 
its worth at the Battle 
of Monmouth, June 
28, 1778. Steuben 
helped win victory 
when he rallied the 
retreating troops of 
General Charles Lee. 
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4. During General Greene’s brilliant 
campaign of 1780, which saved the 
South, Steuben collected supplies for him. 
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5. At siege of York- 
town, which ended 
in Cornwallis’ sur- 
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render, Steuben’s 
| knowledge of siege 
¥, warfare was of great 





4) /y value to Washington. 
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“Shall We Lower 
The Voting Age fo 18! 


By GLENN E. MILLS, Ph.D. 


Scheol of Speech, Northwestern University 


HOUSANDS of high school debaters 

and many college debaters will this 
season argue the proposition, “Resolved, 
that the legal voting age should be re- 
duced to 18 years.” This topic has been 
officially selected for state debating 
leagues by the National University Ex- 
tension Association. 

The two sides must oppose each 
other on the question, “Ought we to 
approve the proposed change of pol- 
icy?” No one is obliged to maintain 
that the action will or will not be taken. 
The present legal voting age is taken to 
be 21 years; Georgia is the only state 
which has lowered it to 18. 

The idea of young people’s voting 
before they reach the age of 21 is not 
new. It was debated in the New York 
Constitutional Convention of 1821] 
(K. H. Porter, A History of Suffrage in 
the United States). The English Repre- 
sentation Bill of 1918 temporarily en- 
franchised two million men age 19 and 
over who were in the armed forces. The 
minimum age is 18 in Soviet Russia, 
Turkey, Argentina, and Mexico. 

Since youths 18 years of age and 
older have been subject to call by Se- 
lective Service in the present war, some 
persons have adopted the slogan, “Old 
enough to fight, old enough to vote.” 
Several senators and_ representatives 
have recently proposed amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States to 
lower the voting age to 19 or 18. The 
legislatures of 31 states have given some 
attention to proposals to amend the vot- 
ing age provisions of state constitutions. 
Aside from Georgia, the states which 
have come nearest to taking favorable 
action are New York and Wisconsin. 
The legislatures of Arkansas, Florida, 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Utah voted 
down such proposals. The Georgia 
amendment was passed by the Legisla- 
ture on March 3, 1943. The voters in 


the general election of August 3 gave. 


the amendment a two-to-one majority. 
It was put into effect on August 10, 
1943, by Gov. Ellis Arnall. 

The right to vote, according to Sey- 
mour and Frary (How the World 
Votes) is either (1) a natural accom- 
paniment to membership in the state; 
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(2) a right conferred by virtue of land 
or title held; (8) an abstract right, 
such as life, liberty, etc.; or (4) a func- 
tion of citizenship to be exercised for 
the service of, and at the will of, the 
state. The fourth theory is probably the 
only justification for such electoral leg- 
islation as that involved in this debate. 


Issues, Evidence, and Reasoning 


Stock arguments about “evils” and 
“benefits” are not especially useful here. 
The two contested questions at our 
Northwestern High School Debate In- 
stitute were (1) By what standards 
should the electorate be chosen? and 
(2) Does the 18-21 age group measure 
up to these standards as well as adults? 

A debater who is worth listening to 
must back up his speeches with facts 
and expert opinions gained from care- 









ful research and impartial investigation. 
Reasoning, which in combination with 
evidence constitutes proof, is more im- 
portant in this proposition than it is in 
most debates. There is very little fac- 
tual evidence to support the main con- 
tentions. When one deals with voting 
qualifications, most of the evidence has 
to do with interpretation of relative 
values. 


Affirmative 


Throughout our history, whenever a 
group became important in the life of 
the nation, its members were enfran- 
chised. An indication that the 18-21 age 
group is gaining attention in public 
opinion is the fact that the vote favor- 
able to the change in Gallup polls in- 
creased from 42 per cent in April to 
52 per cent in December, 1943. 

The Affirmative cannot reasonably 
assert that there is a dire need for this 
change in the voting age. The adoption 
or rejection of this policy will neithe 
cure the nation’s major ills nor irrepa 


in Georgia a constitutional amendment lowering the voting age to 
18 was passed. This boy is jubilant, but the Dean seems dubious. 
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Background discussion on the 1944-45 
state high school debate proposition 
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rably damage our democracy. How- 
ever, it can be argued that the change 
would remedy an injustice. 

I. Contribution to the nation’s wel- 
fare is the best criterion for determin- 
ing the electorate. According to Pro- 
fessor Kirk Porter, the two possible cri- 
teria are right (deserving the vote be- 
cause of one’s contribution to the na- 
tion) and the good of the state (capa- 
bility of the person). 

Capability is difficult to define in a 
practical sense, psychologists admit. If 
the Negative attempts to set up this 
criterion, they must show that voters 
over 21 are capable while those unde: 
that age are not. In any case, it has 
been shown that age has no bearing on 
political intelligence. (Seba Eldridge. 
Bulletin of the University of Kansas. 
June, 1935). The minimum age of 21 
is merely traditional and has no othe 
defense. (George Stoddard, The Mean 
ing of Intelligence; Frank Magruder 
American Government; Town Meeting 
of the Air, Apr. 15, 1943; State Got 
ernment, Oct., 1943.) 

If capability cannot be used, the al 
ternative is the individual's contribution 
to society. This has been the dominant 
reason for previous extensions of the 
suffrage, even though other factors were 
also present. The first extension was t 
landowners, who were the economic 
backbone of the country and who had 
the most to say about public affairs 
(See K. Porter, op. cit.) Next to be 
enfranchised was the common man 
whose labor built the economic struc- 
ture of America, who fought in the 
Revolution, and helped to open the 
West. Negroes were the third group 
to secure the vote. Here again, eco- 
nomic contributions, high-lighted by a 
war, accounted for the extension. (B. T 
Washington, Annals of the American 
Academy, 1910.) The fourth major ad 
dition to the electorate was woman suf 
rage. It also came about largely bs 
cause of economic contributions. (R. L. 
Owen, Annals of the Am. Acad, 1910.) 

II. The 18-year-old qualifies on con 
tributions to society. If he earns an im 
come, he pays taxes, even though he ha: 
no voice in government. Young men 
under 21 constitute 25 per cent of the 
Army, 37 per cent of the Navy, and 
50 per cent of the Marines. 

The postwar welfare of young pee 
ple is practically a national political 
issue. An overwhelming majority of the 
civilians in this age group is employed, 
and the number will increase because 
more persons are retiring at 65. (Paul 
David, Post-War Youth Employment, 
American Youth Committee, 1943.) 


Persons under 21 contribute now and 
will do so even more in the future be- 
cause of improving educational stand- 
ards. This intellectual contribution can 
be measured by the growth of school 
populations, per cent of their number 
in school, and average educational at- 
tainment. (Jas. H. Bedford. Vocational 
Interests of Secondary School Students, 
1938; Statistical Abstract of the U. S., 
1942; Economic Almanac, 1943-44.) 
The intellectual contributions of youth 
organizations can be seen in the records 
of the World Youth Congress (Official 
Geneva Reports, 1936), honor societies, 
uid student government activities. 


Negative 


Now and in the postwar period as 
never before we need the most compe- 
tent electorate which can be obtained. 
In this light, let us examine the pro 
y0sal to enfranchise the 18-21 group. 

I. This group should not be entran 
‘hised on the basis of “contribution.’ 
In the first place, the criterion is almost 
meaningless. What is a sufficient con 
tribution, and how. does the Affirmative 
intend to measure it? If working, pay 
ing taxes, fighting, and otherwise aiding 
the war effort is the standard, why not 
nclude the 17-year-olds? 

Secondly, the four previous exten- 
ions of the electorate have not been 
nade primarily on the basis of this 
elusive standard. The common men who 
settled the West made their own laws 
which gave them the vote. (K. Porter, 
op. cit.; H. Kellock, Editorial Research 
Reports, August 6, 1943.) The Negro 
was given the vote as a Republican 
stratagem to gain power in the South. 
(H. Kellock, Voting and Non-Voting in 
Elections, 1928.) Women obtained the 
vote because of a long, intense propa- 
ganda campaign. 

Thirdly, the younger group has con- 
tributed comparatively little economi- 
cally in peacetime. (.8 per cent of na- 
tional income, according to Statistical 
Abstract and Age and Income of Those 
Who Buy, McFadden Publications. ) 

II. The proposed change is undesir- 
able. In the first place, most persons in 
this group don’t want to vote. This in- 
dicates indifference or lack of confi- 
dence in their capability. According to 
the Scholastic poll of 85,000 pupils be- 
tween 12 and 19 years of age in April, 
1943, 53 per cent of the pupils op- 
posed the lowering of the voting age, 
while 43 per cent favored it. (Affirma- 
tive note: what would a break-down by 
years show about the opinions of the 
18-19 group?) 





85,916 U. S. high school students, 
when polled by Scholastic’s Insti- 
tute of Student Opinion, divided 
this way on lowering the voting age. 


Secondly, lowering the legal voting 
age would probably suggest the lower- 
ing of other legal ages. A youth given 
the vote would expect the right to buy 
tobacco and liquor, to marry, and to 
own property. If he were to participate 
in decisions of national concern, of 
course he would demand certain per- 
sonal freedoms. Let us compare voting 
with a similar function, serving on a 
jury. Here the age has been set at 21, 
and there has been no clamor for its 
reduction. The reason is plain; the law- 
makers and other citizens want to be 
reasonably sure that jurymen on impor- 
tant cases have sound judgment. 

Thirdly, the younger age group does 
not qualify for suffrage on the basis of 
judgment and responsibility. If this can 
be shown, we should not add seven mil- 
lion persons of this group to the elec- 
torate. In terms of adult behavior, ado- 
lescents (12-20) are erratic, impulsive, 
excitable, inconsistent, romantic, etc. 
(E. S Conklin, Principles of Adoles- 
cent Psychology.) Furthermore, youths 
are responsible for 50 per cent more of 
America’s crime than their proportion 
in the population would lead us to ex- 
pect. (“Youth in Crime,” Editorial Re- 
Reports, 1943.) The 17-19 
group leads the criminal parade. 
(F.B.1., Uniform Crime Reports, An- 
nual Bulletin, 1943.) In one year 
youths constituted 50 per cent of our 
auto thieves, 40 per cent of our bur- 
giars, 28 per cent of our robbers. (Amer- 
ican Law Institute, Youth in Crime, 
1941.) According to the Department of 
Justice, the highest annual total of 
arrests is in the 18-year-old group. 
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(For references see Teacher Edition) 
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THE B-25 GOING UP WITH THE AID OF ROCKETS. 


ROCKET TAKEOFF 


Rockets may find an impor- 
tant place in aviation. Success- 
ful experiments have been made 
by the Army to develop rocket 
assists during takeoffs. 

The B-25 (Mitchell bomber) 
above has just been 
given a takeoff “boost” by rock- 
ets attached to the wings. Notice 
that the landing gear has not 
yet been retracted. 

A rocket assist is useful when 
the bomber is carrying a heavy 
payload of high octane gas and 
bombs. 

Since high takeoff speeds can 
be attained with rockets, a 
shorter takeoff run will get the 
plane off the ground. There- 
fore, smaller landing fields can 
be used even when the plane is 
heavily loaded. 

Another reason for the rocket 
assist is this. It lessens the huge 
amount of fuel consumed to get 
the aircraft in flight. 

The many hundreds of gal- 
lons saved by using the rocket 
assist will increase the bomber’s 
flying range and actual time in 
the air. 

Since aircraft once in flight 
can support payloads which 
they cannot even get off the 
ground, the rocket assist may 
be used to increase the cargo 
of our transport planes. 

The Navy has also developed 
a method for takeoff boosts, but 
uses jet propulsion instead of 
rockets for the assist. 


shown 


The jet units, known as 
“Jato” in the Navy, are at- 
tached beneath the fuselage of 
the plane rather than under the 
wings. 

These jet units contain a solid 
propellant which includes oxy- 
gen. They are ignited by elec- 
trically controlled spark plugs. 
Escaping steam gives the plane 
its takeoff boost. 

Five of these jet units will 
hurl a Grumman Wildcat off a 
flight deck in a jiffy. 

Shorter takeoffs on a carrier 
allow more planes to use the 
flight deck at one time. It-also 
permits more planes to be air- 
borne in a shorter time. 
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The B-2 

When planes come over- 
head in combat zones, and 
our soldiers are not sure 
whose planes they are, the 
soldiers call them B-2s, 
meaning “be too bad if 
they are not friendly.” 

Next Week: What's a 
““peashooter”’? 














PLANE SPEAKING 


By Sam Burger 





Curtiss Helldivers are now 
blasting the Japs with 20 mm. 
cannon. They are the first can- 
non-firing warplanes ever to be 
used on aircraft carriers. The 
cannon are attached in fixed 
positions on the landing edge 
of the wing, where the Hell- 
diver’s .50 cal. machine guns 
used to be. 


Of all the features of the 
B-29, which make it in fact a 
Superfortress, one of the most 
important is the gunfire con- 
trol system. Because of it, the 
plan can shoot a greater concen- 
tration of lead more accurately 
and at a greater distance than 
any other plane ever built .. . 
can better protect itself against 
enemy fighter planes. 

This system, designed by 
General Electric engineers, in- 
cludes computing gun sights 
which automatically correct for 
various factors such as wind 
and plane velocity while the 
gunner holds the sight directly 
on the target. In mere seconds, 
most of the plane’s armament 
can be swung around to con- 
centrate terrific fire on a single 
spot. 

° ° we 

In night flying, our pilots 
wear their oxygen masks from 
the moment they take off. Pilots 
have found that even a slight 
lack of oxygen lessens their 
ability to see in the dark. 








Twin-failed 
"Black Widow" 


The Army has lifted some 
of the secrecy surrounding the 
Northrop P-61 Black Widow. 
(See photo below.) The Black 
Widow is a fast, black, twin- 
tailed night fighter. Armed with 
20 mm. cannon and .50 cal. 
machine guns, it is as deadly 
as the insect it is named after. 

Twin-tailed and _ twin-en- 
gined, the P-61 has the con- 
tours of the P-38 or the Focke- 
Wulf 189. 

The Black Widow is fast, and 
no wonder. It is powered by 
two Pratt & Whitney Double 
Wasp engines of 2000 h.p. each. 
Especially built for night fight- 
ing, the Black Widow carries a 
crew of two or three. It has an 
extremely long range for a 
fighter. The P-61 is as big as 
a medium bomber, and weighs 
more than most transports. 

But despite her size and 
weight, the Black Widow can 
outfly and out-maneuver the 
lightest of ordinary fighters. 
This is due to new type of wing 
structure, the details of which 
are still shrouded in secrecy. 

This much is known. The 
new type of wing makes the 
Black Widow an_ acrobatic 
marvel. It gives the plane a 
low landing speed and _ short 
taxi. Both are important for a 
plane that flies by night and 
operates from small fields. 


Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 


BLACK WIDOWS IN FLIGHT. GUN POSITIONS ARE CENSORED. 
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Doorstep to the Philippines 





N the Palau Islands the natives speak three different 

languages, according to their age. The old folk greet 
each other with “Buenos Dias!” — the middle-aged folk say 
“Guten Morgen” — children call out “Ohayo.” All of which 
simply means “Good Morning” in Spanish, in German, in 
Japanese. It reveals the fact that, within a span of 50 years, 
the valuable Caroline Islands — of which the Palaus are a 
part — have successively come under the rule of Spain, Ger- 
many, and Japan. Now the natives will also be saying 
“Hello” in English, for American amphibious “alligators” 
are lurching over the coral reefs of Palau, doorstep to the 
Philippines. 

Today we are fighting tor Palau, yet 50 years ago, when 
the Caroline Islands came into our possession after the 
Spanish-American war, we did not even bother to keep 
them. They comprise 36 groups of copra-exporting islands 
and stretch 2,000 miles from east to west, 200 miles from 
north to south. We kept the Philippines and Guam, and gave 
all the other isles back to the Spaniards, who promptly sold 
them to Germany for $4,500,000. 


Far Sighted Jap Trickery 


In World War I the Japs seized Micronesia — tormed by 
the Marshalls, Marianas, and Carolines — in the name of the 
Allies. The League of Nations gave Japan mandate over 
them, on condition that the islands remain unfortified. The 
Japs turned their 1,400 new acquisitions into isles of 
mystery, banned foreign visitors, preceded to dredge naval 
bases and level airfields, renamed Micronesia “Nanyo” 
(South Seas), and established headquarters at Palau. 

When asked by a traveling scientist why Palau had to be 
chosen as pivot for the whole Japanese South Pacific, the 
Japanese governor said: “Palau is near everything that 
matters.” 

A U. S. Marine colonel one day snooped about Japanese 
“non-military” construction on Palau, after World War I, and 
died mysteriously. Last March the largest U. S. naval striking 
force ever assembled went snooping too — and sank 16 Jap 
cargo ships, 5 tankers, 4 smal] warships, and 150 Jap planes 
In the years between these U. S. “visits” the Japanese made 
Palau a formidable bastion. 


Seasonless Climate — Lush Vegetation 


Palau’s core is 27-mile-long Babeldoab (also called Babel- 
thuap), next to Ponape the largest island in Japanese Micro- 
nesia. Between reef and land the mirror-clear water is calm, 
and in its protected deeps fish find a haven. The natives, 
fishing for tortoises and sea slugs, can look fifty feet down 
into the lagoon’s coral bed and watch parrot fish dart and 
bladder fish swell up. 

On land, vegetation grows lush in a climate that, although 
close to the equator, remains seasonless and keeps Palau at 
an average temperature of 80° because of the expanse of 
ocean and the east and west trade winds. 


















acme 
At far-away Palau the Japs spent millions of yen to 
build a bridge from outer Arakabesan island (which 
guards a naval base) to inner Koror, administration 
seat. ‘Only a civilian project’ was explained to visitors. 


Hilly Babeldoab is criss-crossed with good three-lane reads 
that lead from the airfields on its levelled top to long piers 
on its mangrove, beachless shores. 

Like a tail, several smaller isles stretch southward from 
Babeldoab. Volcanic Koror is the modern boom-town admin- 
istration center ot the Japanese South Pacific. Arakabesan 
is a highly secret two-mile-long isle whose top has been 
flattened into a major airfield, from which a long ramp juts 
into the water so far that seaplanes can come in even at low 
tide, and from which a mile-long bridge extends across a 
lagoon to Koror. Southernmost are Malakal, another airfield 
isle; Urukdapel, a cave-pocked, highly fortified rock bastion; 
Peleliu and Angaur, guano-strewn isles that furnish Japan 
20 per cent of her phosphates. 

On Peleliu is a key airfield with 4,000-feet-long runways 
and taxi strips, surrounded by swamp and protected by cave 
pillboxes that the Japs kept silent and hidden until] our 
troops landed on the narrow coraline beach below. 


Natives Keep Their Old Customs 


While building Palau’s detenses during peacetime years, 
the Japanese blandly explained that their piers were for 
“fishermen,” that concrete casemates on hilltops were “water 
towers for the villages,” and that the highways were “for 
the benefit of the natives.” 

Actually they shooed most of the natives into the forested 
hills of Babeldoab and ignored them. There these Kanakas 
live on taro, cultivated in the island swamps by the women, 
on green pigeon, and on flying fox cooked with the fur on. 
They continue age-old customs, worshipping their tribal 
gods, whom they “talk” to through the medium of a kaleeth 
— a “God's wife” or woman ventriloquist. 

And they keep up the ceremony of head-hunting, dancing 
around an olgal, or stone in whose cup-like depression is 
laid a head. Willard Price, perhaps the only white man to 
have been permitted to tour Jap Micronesia in the years 
preceding this war, asked the native king of Palau if any 
Japanse heads had been used. The king said nothing, but 
gave a long, slow smile. 
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The Story of 
Dr. Winton Patnode 


MAKING MAGIC 
WITH PLASTICS 








_ War 


As a boy Dr. Patnode liked to try new things 
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After receiving a Ph.D. from Cornell, Dr. 
Patnode went to General Electric. His research 
work in plastics has helped create materials 
with important wartime applications. 
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Dr. Patnode went to Cornell where he not only 
studied organo-metallic chemistry, but also 
was a business manager of the Cornell Dramatic 
Club, one of the busiest groups on the campus. 
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At his home Dr. Patnode experiments too. 
Tropical plants, potential sources of oil and 
rubber substitutes, share space with vegetables 
in his large garden. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


R. PATNODE enjoys creat- 
ing new products. Formex, 
Flamenol, and Glyptal, three im- 
portant ones, are used in aircraft, 
ships, and factories. They are help- 
ing war production now, and after 
Victory, they will again contribute 
to peacetime conveniences, 

Although many minds and many 
hands contributed to these develop- 
ments, Dr. Patnode has played an 
important part in each. 

Now Dr. Patnode is working on 
new problems brought about by 
the war; problems so urgent that 
although he holds a commission in 
the USNR he has not been called to 
active duty. Genera/ Electrie Co., 
Schenectady, New York. 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: 
“The G-E All-girl Orchestra’’ Sunday 10 P.M. 
EWT, NBC. “The World Today” news every 
weekday 6:45 P.M. EWT, CBS. 


The best investment in the world 
is in this country's future — 
Keep all the Bonds you Buy 






968-41-211 
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4 hour: 


The Fortress has completed its mis- 
sion over Germany and is limping back 
to England. See Oct. 2 issue for Part I. 


N the midst of your teeling ot elation 
there is another feeling. The ship 
takes a sharp lurch. Flak! You're hit. 

A hurried glance assures you that all the 
props are there and the engines are not 
burning. Then a light smoke and a smell 
of hot oil permeates the cockpit. Some- 
thing is burning. 

The bombardier’s head appears trom 
down below and signals everything OK. 
Then as your formation shakes itself free 
of the flak you put the evidence together 
and decide the hydraulic line below was 
hit and sprayed hot oil around a bit and 
maybe the flak smoldered a bit in 
the blankets you had down there for 
first-aid purposes. Nothing serious yet. 

You look out at the formation, and 
the effects ot the flak — the harmless 
black puffs — are beginning to be appar- 
ent. Here and there a ship is straggling 
in the formation. Flak doesn’t knock a 
ship down very often, but it can easily 
get an engine or a supercharger or an 
oil line, and the resulting loss of power 
makes it impossible fer the ship to stay 
in formation. These stragglers are cold 
meat for enemy fighters. 

Soon you should be getting fighter 
escort again — the unfriendly kind. You 
check everything carefully again. The 
lady is behaving fine but that gas is 
getting awfully low. Someone is calling 
you on the interphone and you realize 





a bomber pilot 


the interphone system has been tuzzy 
for some time. It takes careful repeat- 
ing to get over to you that the rigl:t 
waist gunner is having trouble with his 
oxygen. There is quite a bit of talking 
going on back there but you don't get 
much of what is said. That gasoline is 
worrying you.... 


\} 

SuppEnty all that is pushed to the 
rear of your mind. There are those dart 
ing specks again. Enemy fighters! 

You can see the fighters picking oft 
the stragglers in the formation ahead. 
A Fortress suddenly picks up a wing and 
heads for the ground. Little white dots 
appear. Parachutes. It must have been 
hit. 

Then a flash ot fire catches your eye. 
A Fortress blazing from nose to tail 
slowly peels off. There are no _para- 
chutes. When it happens way out in 
front it is kind of like a Too 
bad. Again you check you group and 
notice ohe of your squadron has be 
gun to straggle, and a careful look 
shows an engine gone. You catch the 
ship’s number and realize that the pilot 
is a buddy of yours. You have flown, 
eaten, and drunk with him for several 
months. Your heart bleeds with the 
desire to drop back and cover him, but 
it would be two ships down instead of 
one. Besides, there are nine other lives 
on your ship you are responsible for. 

All these thoughts go through your 
mind as you see him slowly dropping 


show. 


by one of them = Par 
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back. With tew exceptions there is but 
one answer to dropping out of forma- 
tion so deep in Germany with enemy 
fighters in sight. 

He dives a little and with the extra 
speed is able to get into a lower forma- 
tion. But soon he is slowly dropping 
back again. Really there are few more 
pitiful sights than to watch a good 
friend of yours in such a condition. 
His crew is probably fine and the ship 
well able to fly home but not able to 
stay in formation; so finis. 

As the fighters close in they open 
fire. White puffs of 20-millimeter sur- 
round his ship and then they are on 
him. His No. 2 engine belches smoke 
and the ship gives a lurch. The fighters 
pass by him and the ship rights itself 
momentarily and the smoke dies down. 
For an instant it looks as if he has 
weathered the first storm; then slowly 
his ship peels off and heads down. The 
fighters are on him again. As the Fort 
disappears into the cloud below, the top 
turret is still firing. Stout fellow. . . 


Tox they come in at you, again and 
again, and you feel it will never end but 
are afraid it will. As each comes in from 
the front, or when the signals from the 
gunners tell you they are after you 
from the tail, you do what you can to 
make yourself a difficult target. It is 
physically hard work but the stimulus of 
seeing fighters and bullets coming at you 
(Continued on page 20) 
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A SCHOLARSHIP OPPORTUNITY FOR YOU 


The Fourth Annual Science Talent Search, 
just getting under way, offers you the oppor- 
tunity of a career in any field of science. 

Forty boys and girls, selected on a com- 
petitive basis, will be invited to the Science 
Talent Institute at Washington, D. C. with 
all expenses paid. They will share in $11,000 
in scholarship awards ranging from $100 to 
$2400. 

You stand to win whether or not you are 
among the 40 who go to Washington. In the 
past three years, as a result of receiving honor- 
able mention, more than 500 Science Talent 
Search contestants were offered scholarships 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


TUNE IN: John Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30, EWT, NBC. 
Ted Malone, Mon. Wed. Fri. 10:15 pm, EWT, Blue Network. 


from leading educational institutions. 

The Science Talent Search is conducted by 
the Science Clubs of America. Westinghouse 
sponsors and makes it financially possible as a 
contribution to the advancement of science 
in America. 

Examinations will be held December 1. 
Investigate this opportunity now. For your 


convenience there is a coupon below. Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company, 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





Science Clubs of America 
1719 N St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send me full information about the Fourth Annual 
Science Talent Search. 
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Bomber Pilot 


(Continued from page 18) 


does away with any feeling ‘of tiredness 
for the moment. 

A red light on the dash éatches your 
eye. One gas tank is at warning level. 
Another red light winks on as a gasoline 
warning and you decide you'll have to 


4 


call the engineer from his gun to trans- 
fer and even up what is left in the tanks. 
You squint ahead for a welcome glimpse 
of the coast and can’t see it, so you have 
the sneaking hunch you are still over 
Germany. 

The navigator announces that our 
own fighter escort is due — the friendly 
ones — and you feel better. Sure enough 
you see them coming and call your gun- 
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Navy scout planes have sighted enemy ships. The pilots break 
radio silence to flash the position. Torpedo planes on task force 
carriers take off for action — each with a deadly flying fish! 


Radiotelephone carries the word from far-ranging planes in 


today’s air and sea battles. 


ge ; nee 
fleets ever coming within range of each other’s big guns. 


Planes can attack without opposing 


It’s a 


new kind of naval warfare made possible by radiotelephone. 


The special communications equipment used by Navy planes 
. ° , 
is but another example of how Bell Telephone Laboratories 


scientists and workers at Western Electric, manufac- 
turers for the Bell System, are helping our forces to win 


battles around the world. 
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ners not to fire at the 47s. For a mo- 
ment you relax, almost forgetting that 
the enemy fighters are still coming at 
you. 


= it happens. Although physical- 
ly it is not possible, you see at the same 
time 20-millimeter and tracers explod- 
ing along both wings and skimming the 
glass overhead. In a split second you 
take this all in and wonder vaguely 
why you aren’t hit. But already you go 
into action, as you know something is 
very wrong, for there was no warning 
from your gunners. And then you re- 
alize what else was wrong: not a gun 
on your ship was firing. Since the ship 
is already on her nose and the tracers 
are still moving, you stand her on her 
tail and tuck yourself back tight into the 
supporting fire of the formation, loving 
each one of those gunners covering you. 
Then suddenly the attack is over and 
you are still there. 

Then you find you have been trying 
to get some answer from the rear of the 
ship but there is only a dead silence to 
greet your anxious calls. One by one 
you call the men, but there is still no 
answer and you fear the worst. 

A faint voice comes to you and you 
glue the earphones to your ears. “Tail 
gunner to pilot . . .” Eagerly you call 
back, and then with a lot of clicks and 
breaks comes “Tail gunner to pilot...” 
There is nothing more and your calls go 
unanswered, but although the indica- 
tions are bad, you feel great. Mike is 
still alive. 

The front part of the ship is isolated 
from the rear half. The bombardier calls 
to ask if he should go back and find 
out what is what and you agree. In a 
moment the bombardier is back, collect- 
ing all the emergency oxygen bottles 
in sight. There must be someone still 
alive or there would be no need for the 
oxygen. 


R a long slow glide, doling out the 
precious gas by spoonfuls to the faithful 
engines, you sweat out your chance of 
any enemy fighter having followed the 
formation for stragglers. You can now 
see several other Fortresses doing as 
you are, under the watchful protection 
of your escort. Finally you reach the al- 
titude where you think you can exist 
without oxygen and you start back to 
find what’s wrong. 

After half an hour at twenty-six 
thousand feet without oxygen, the gun- 
ners had finally succumbed to anoxia 
They had tried to load and fire in their 
weakened state and then had collapsed. 
Wise old Jerry had been watching, and 
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had noticed your flexible guns waving in 
the breeze and the turrets no longer 
tracking (you had called the engineer 
out at that critical moment); and three 
or four enemy fighters had come in close 
and let go with everything they had. 

Nobody had been hit but Mike, and 
he apparently got only a flesh wound in 
the leg. The bombardier is taking care 
of him now. Duke, the radio man, is 
still on his feet, staggering around try- 
ing to help but having no idea what he 
is doing. His flesh is quite black and 
icicles have formed on his eyelashes and 
hair. The others look the same way. All 
this time the ship is going down to more 
oxygen and warmth, so they will be 
OK—but what a shambles! You marvel 
that nobody else was hit. 

A check of the gas gauges shows that 
the engineer has kept them level; each 
is below thirty gallons; they can no 
longer be trusted. Of course all the red 
lights are on across the instrument 
panel like a Christmas tree. 

Then when you have used up all but 
a minimum of your altitude and are 
about ready to grab the nearest field, 
the navigator calls in, “There’s the 
field.” Sure enough. 

Making a circle to the runway you 
discover that your radio is shot out. Fir- 
ing all the signal flares you have you 
come in on the final approach. The 
wheels look OK and you are on. You 
turn off into the grass to slow down, 
trying to judge your stop to end up 
near the ambulance. Your job is done. 
Whevw!! 

Quickly, though, you jump out to 
check the Doc’s opinion of the crew’s 
condition, especially Mike. He looks up 
and smiles—“Nice landing, Bud” — 
and a lump comes to your throat. 


—_— you are terribly and des- 
perately tired, but the job isn’t done yet. 
There is yet the interrogation. You 
must go through it all over again, re- 
membering everything in detail, remem- 
bering in each case time, place and alti- 
tude. 

Too tired to eat a meal, you head for 
the barracks. You shiver as you enter 
and see the beds of the crew that didn’t 
come back. 

Before your nerves have a chance to 
relax, men come in to collect the clothes 
of the crew that didn’t come back. It 
makes you sick. 

Just as you doze off into a troubled 
sleep you hear, “We are alerted for to- 
morrow,” and hope it isn’t an early mis- 
sion, you are so tired. 





Reprinted by permission ot Harper's 
Magazine. 
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COWBOYS 


TRIGGER 


THE SMARTEST HORSE 
IN THE MOVIES bY 


SONG'N 
OFNEVAD. 


Featuring 


DALE EVANS and MARY LEE 
with 


LLOYD CORRIGAN - THURSTON HALL 


BOB NOLAN and 
THE SONS OF THE PIONEERS 


SONGS: “it’s Love, Love, Love!” 
“New Moon Over Nevado” - “Hi Ho 
Little Dogies”’ - “What Are We Goin’ 
To Do?” - “Harum Scarum Boron of 
Harmonium” - “A Cowboy Hes 
To Yedel in the Morning” 
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Oh, Brother! 


DOES athletic ability run in a family? 
Some experts say “yes.” Others say “no.” 
|And still others say “could be.” We're 
'not from Missouri. But we like to see 
| things proved in black and white. That’s 
| why we say athletic ability does run in 
|a family. Look at the evidence: 

In baseball, there are at least tour 
famous brother acts. Most famous are 
| the DiMaggios—Joe of the Yankees, Dom 
|of the Boston Red Sox and Vince of the 
Pittsburgh Pirates. 

Right behind them are the Cooper 
boys, Mort and Walker, of the Cardinals. 
Mort is just about the best pitcher in 
baseball; Walker, the No. 1 catcher. 








| Paul and Lloyd Waner. Paul, a Yankee, | 
and Lloyd, a Pirate, are today second 
stringers. But in their prime they were | 
perhaps the greatest baseball brothers. | 
The fourth pair of famous baseball 
brothers are Dixie (Dodgers) and Harry 
(Cardinals) Walker. 
The royal family ot tootball is com- | 
posed of the seven Manders of Milbank, | 
South Dakota. Perhaps the best known | 
at present is Clarence, or “Pug,” now in| 
his sixth season as smashing fullback 
with the pro Brooklyn Dodgers. 
“Automatic” Jack was the greatest. 
He was all-American at the University | 
of Minnesota and then played 10 years 
with the Chicago Bears. Francis, the 
oldest Manders, was a tackle at South 
Dakota University; Frank was a back 
at South Dakota State; Albert played for 
Milbank High; and Paul, Phil and Glenn | 
all won their letters at Milbank High 


and Drake University. 


Johnny Hopp, the hard-hitting Cardi- 
nal outfielder, has a brother, Harry, who 
rose to grid stardom with the University 
of Nebraska and the pro Detroit Lions. 

In boxing all fight fans know the five 
Zivie brothers, the most famous of 
whom is Fritzie, former welterweight 
champion. Then there are the big Baer 
boys, Maxie and Buddy. Maxie was 
heavyweight champion at one time, 
while Buddy once gave Joe Louis a 
tough battle. 


In tennis, the up-and-coming brother | 


team is Bob and Tom Falkenburg, whose 
|sister, Jinx, is the well known movie 
lactress and magazine cove: girl 
These are but a few of the famous 
brother acts in sports. We could name 
—HERMAN MaASIN 
Sports Editor 


vinced? 






|at least fifty more. Now are you con- | 


Navy Courtesy 


A Navy recruit on guard had strict 
orders to admit no car unless it bore 
a special tag. He stopped one whose 
passenger was a high-ranking officer. 

The guard heard the brass-hat order 
his driver to go through, tag or no tag. 

“I'm sorry, sir,” said the guard cour- 
teously, “but I’m new at this, Who do 


I shoot — you or the driver?” 
This Week 


Lesson in Geography 

General Eisenhower's favorite Bob 
Hope gag is said to be the following: 
“Well, here we are in Algiers. You know 
what Algiers is? Texas with Arabs!” 

A gag that Hope used in Britain had 
to be cleared with the Prime Minister 
himself. “You know what England is?” 
this one asked. “The place Churchill 
visits when he leaves America!” 

Mr. Churchill didn’t mind at all. 


Harriet Horne in N. Y¥. World-Telegram 


Another very famous brother team is ——__ 


AMAZING NEW MAP 


Wall size! Full color! Shows world's 
finest planes! Global air map! Tells 
designation of aircraft! 


Never before a map like this! World’s 
greatest bombers, fortresses, pursuit planes, 
fighters, transports in color! Tells how Army 
and Navy aircraft are designated! Pictures 
planes of the future! Gives history of U. S. 
wing- ip insignia; shows wing-tip insignia 
of all United Nations. Contains dictionary 
of aviation slang and many other thrilling 
features! Send coupon below today for your 
big map. Hurry—edition is limited! AVIA- 
TION CAVALCADEiscreated by the makers 
of famous Albert Richard Action-Fit* Coats, 
Jackets, Gloves and Mittens for menand boys. 
Featured at leading stores everywhere. 


REG. U. &. PAT. OFF 


ACT NOW! MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
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| Albert Richard, Dept. L 

1 Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

H (_] Send me name of store where I can get map 
i FREE. 

1 ["]Send map direct to me. I enclose 10c (no 
: stamps, please) for mailing and handling. 
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: Address 

; City. State 
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KNOW YOUR 
WORLD WEEK 


@ CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 
Match items in the right hand col- 


umn with those in the left by- inserting 


t 


2: 


he proper names in the parentheses. 


Sidney Hillman ( ) U. S. Ist Army 
commander 


2. William Hut- ( ) UMW presi- 


chinson dent 
( ) Wrote “free- 


8. C. H. Hodges press” resolution 


( ) Heads Repub- 


4. J. W. Fulbright lican labor di- 


vision 


5. John L. Lewis ( ) PAC director 
ll. ClIO-PAC 


1. The PAC was established by (a) 


the UMW;; (b) the AFL; (c) the CIO. 


( 


2. Critics assert that it violates the: 


a) Wagner Act; (b) Smith-Connally 


Act; (c) FAPC. 


3. Sidney Hillman is president of 


the: (a) Amalgamated Clothing Work- 


e 


L 





rs; (b) Teamsters’ Union; (c) ILGW 
Inion. 
4. The law limits the amount the 


— 





How to learn 


Send for this Free Booklet | 


Take advantage of the Government-approved 
program, c— by the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation of Washington, D. C., to train citizens 
in the use of small arms. Write today for the 
above Free booklet: ‘‘The Guidebook to Rifle 
Marksmanship’ and details on how to get 


gifle training. 


48810 ST JOHN ST., NEW HAVEN 5. CONN. 
Today 100% In war work. In normal 
times, manufacturers of .22 cal. RIFLES, 
SHOTGUNS, TELESCOPE SIGHTS, 








| year-old group; (c) 38-year-old group. 





TARGO GUNS & EQUIPMENT 





tone: EE 


PAC may raise to: (a) $500,000; (b) 
$8,000,000; (c) $10,000,000. 


. The Gall Il sh hat, i 
iain . mien, a Bay Be on OA 7 O lal Z ys 


voters among: (a laborers; (b) farm- 


New Booklet Shows You 


ers; (c) business and professional peo- “4Ow TO FLY A 
le. JPER cus 

4 i WITH er 
lil. A WORLD FREE PRESS 50 STEP -BY- 


pictures AND, 
Identify the following quotations by DESCRIPTIONS - 


inserting the correct numbers in the % baw 
spaces: ( ) Democratic platform; ( ) men oS 
Moscow Conference; ( ) Goebbels; : 

( ) Stalin; ( ) Rep. Fulbright. 

1. The press must be the keyboard 
on which the government can play. 

2. The press is the only instrument 
whereby the party can speak . . . with 
the workers in its own language. 

3. Freedom . . . of press . . . shall be 
restored in full measure to the Italian 
people 

4... the truth will prevail if the 
people are correctly informed. 

5. We believe in the world right of 
all men to . . . publish news . . . with- | 
out interference by governments or pri- | 
vate monopoly. | 

| 





IV. VOTING AGE 


d 10c in stamps or 


For booklet = “handling. Piper 
: ge: t 
Underscore the correct word or coin ie coe - ration Depa enia. 
phrase | S104 Lock Haven, Pennsy 
. ‘ 





| 
1. 18-year-olds may now vote in: (a) | 
Georgia; (b) Florida; (c) Utah. | 16mm. SOUND FILM—"The Construction of 
2. They may not vote in: (a) Eng-| a Light Airplane.” For distribution points, 
land; (b) Argentina; (c) Turkey. | sion Servioc, Pesneyivania ogy heigl 
8. According to the Scholastic poll, | ——— 
a majority of high school students are: 
(a) for lowering the voting age; (b) | 
against it; (c) undecided. P/PER CUB 
4. The most recent U. S. group to be ina ; 
given the vote was: (a) Negroes; (b) | netic iI. 
women; (c) laborers. 
5. The Dept. of Justice asserts that 
the highest annual total of arrests is in 
the: (a) 18-year-old group; (b) 28- 
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THE GIRL WITH THE 


GOOD SKIN 


GETS THE DATES 





V. PALAU 

In each statement, only one of the! cenTrRATED aM = y Rg Bog 
answers is false. Underscore the two| duce redness of surface pimples, blotches, 
correct ones simple rashes; actually aids in peeling off 
: ° unsightly pimple layer. Coat each blemish, 
1. After the Spanish-American War| leave on overnight. 50¢, druggists. Satisfac- 


te Jinnines: tion guaranteed. We call it “the ointment 
the U. S. kept: (a) the Philippines; (b) porn B. disappointment.” Make us prove it! 
the Carolines; (c) Guam. Send for FREE SAMPLE to: Poslam, Dept. 


2. Two of the principal languages| 19-B, 254 W. 54 St., New York 19, N. ¥ 


spoken in Palau are: (a) Spanish; (b) | POS LA M | 
Germany; (c) French. 


8. The two largest islands in Japa- ee ee 
nese Micronesia are: (a) Ponape; (b) SENIORS: oonaee by taking | erders 
Guam; (c) Babeldoab. tion Name Cards from fellow students. 

4. Jap airfields are situated on: (a) 

Arakubesan; (b) Peleliu; (c) Uruk- 


dapel. : WORLD WEEK advertisements are 

5. Japan gets 20 per cent of its phos- guides to education, health or fun. They 
phates from the two islands of: (a)| are worthy of your attention. Mention 
Wake; (b) Peleliu; (c) Angaur. WORLD WEEK when writing advertisers. 





Free cards and free sample kit. Write 
today to Printcraft, 1423 €. Eim &t.. 
Scranton 6. Pa. 
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Today, on every invasion ship go rubber scale saved if every man in every invasion force could . . 
models of the beachhead. Every man now knows have the advantages of studying these models. It of 
meant models by the hundreds. But knowing how A 
the battle ground before the battle starts. United States Rubber Company welcomes any job 7" 
You’re looking at a beachhead. There’s the blue that helps save our fighting men, they came to our . 
sea...the buff-colored beach...the barrier reef... rubber experts. York 
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tal Development. New York. T Y. Crow 
€ i} Co 1932 


LONCE 


Magazine Articles 


Bayley, W. C “Should Eighteen Year 
Olds Be Entrusted with the Ballot?” School 
and Society, August 21, 1948. 

Connely. G. M. “The Non-Voter—Who 
He Is, What He Is,” Public Opinion Quar- 
terly Summer, 1944 

Davenport, W. “Unanimous 
Colliers, July 24, 1948 

Dillard, I. “Who'll Elect the Next Con- 
gress?” Survey Graphic, June, 1942. 
Harvey, C. C. “Question of Age Limit for 


Arnall,” 











Reading List for 18-Year-Old Voting Age Debate 


Future Voters.” School Activities, Decem- 
ber, 1943. 

Morgan, J. E. “Old Enough to Fight; Old 
Enough to Vote.” N. E. A. Journal, Feb- 
ruary, 1942. 

National Municipal Review, editorial, 
April 1, 1943. 

Newsweek. “Vote at 18.” August 16, 
1943. 

Parents Magazine. December, 1943. (14 
writers. ) 

Scholastic. “Shall We Lower Voting 
Age to 18?” February 15-20, 1943. 

Snedden, D. “Does Age Bring Intelli- 
gence?” Christian Century, November 27, 
1940. 

Time. “Suffrage jr., Georgia.” August 16, 
1943. 

Woman's Home Companion. “Is Eigh- 
teen Too Young to Vote?” December, 1943. 


Pamphlets 


Reports of the Bureau of the Census. 
“Prisoners in Statc and Federal Prisons 


— . 


and Reformatories.” Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of Cen- 
sus, 1939 and 1940. 

“Uniform Crime Reports,” volume XIV, 
No. 2. Washington, D. C., F. B. I. and 
U. S. Dept. of Justice, 1943. 

U. S. Congress, Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, 78th Congress, Ist Session. “Con- 
stitutional Amendment to Reduce Voting 
Age to 18.” Washington, D. C., Govt. 
Printing Office, 1943. 


DEBATE MATERIALS 


Scholastic Magazines in cooperation 
with the National University Extension 
Association and the National Forensic 
League will publish during the current 
school year a series of six authoritative 
articles on subjects related to the an- 
nual topic for state debating leagues: 
Resolved: That the legal voting age 
should be reduced to 18 years. Dr. Mills’ 
analysis of this question is the first of 
this series and will be followed by other 
articles on various phases of youth and 
citizenship problems at monthly inter- 
vals. 





OFF THE PRESS 


Prejudice comes from the heart, not 
the head. We don’t work our likes and 
dislikes out rationally. Frequently they 
lie so deep that we don’t even know we 
have them. They may completely con- 
tradict the standards we consciously ac- 
cept. 

Probing Our Prejudices is a unit for 
high school children, in which Miss 
Hortense Powdermaker does a fine job 
of tracking these dangerous blind spots 
back to their beginnings, and shows just 
how they grow into ugly attitudes af- 
fecting the wellbeing of minority 
groups, the persons who hold preju- 
dices, and society as a whole. Clearly, 
step by step, she explains how the “pic- 
tures in our mind” when we are very 
young are strengthened by impressions 
from our parents, experiences at school, 
the attitude of society, easy false gen- 
eralizations, and our own feeling of in- 
security. 

Miss Powdermaker’s book is ex- 
tremely welcome at this moment, be- 
cause she speaks to young people in an 
interesting and persuasive way. Preju- 
dices get a strangle hold when we are 
still immature, and the boys and girls 
now in high schoo] must be wiser than 
we have been in recognizing and con- 
trolling emotions which can destroy 
their hope for a better future for all 
men. Miss Powdermaker tells what they 
can do about it. Since she is an an- 
thropologist, she writes with authority 
as well as human understanding. Helen 
Frances Storen contributes suggestions 
for school activities aimed at recogniz- 


ing, understanding, and changing social 
attitudes. (Harpers, cloth edition, $1.00; 
paper, 65c. ) 
° o 

In a prefatory note to Basic History 
of the United States, Charles and Mary 
Beard write, “With this book we bring 
to a close our many years of cooperative 
efforts in seeking to interpret the long 
course of American history. . . . It is 
newly designed and newly written to 
express the historical judgment which 
we have reached after more than forty 
years. . . . Whatever may be added to 
the record here presented, a considera- 
tion of these activities, ideas, and in- 
terests is basic, we believe, to any un- 
derstanding of American history.” In 
five hundred pages the Beards present 
the full course of our national develop- 
ment from colonial beginnings to the 
postwar employment problems we face 
today. As the title indicates, this new 
book is not a summary but a boiling 
down to the fundamental forces and 
events which have produced the 
America of which we are a part. It is 
not a test, but it belongs in the school- 
room, even though intended for mature 
readers. (New Home Library, 69c. ) 


All books or pamphlets mentioned 
above may be ordered through Scholas- 
tic Magazine Teachers Service Bureau. 
Merely send your check or money order 
covering the complete cost of books 
ordered, at the prices indicated. If a 
booklet is available free of charge, of 
course no money need be sent. Address: 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE TEACHERS 
SERVICE BUREAU, 220 E., 42nd Street, 
New York 17. New York. 








,_-« Roth Barrels 


e a and Home Reading 
of 


1. POPULAR SUBJECTS 


2. LOW CLASS PRICES 


Four SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
publications give your students ad- 
vice on school activities, community 
service, the presidential election—and 
other topics of widespread student 
interest and value! 


Order These Inexpensive Booklets 
for Your Classes Today! 


MAKING THE MOST OF HIGH SCHOOL LIFE 
HI There, High School! By Gay Head. 72 pages. 
The pocket-size primer for new students—a store of infor- 
mation on getting along in high schoo taking part in 


activities, streamlined study habits. ¢ 15 
each.... ¢ 


Single copy—20e. In orders of 10 or more 


YOUTH COMBATS JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
Boy dates Girl—Third Series. By Gay Head. 32 pp 
Here’s how an alert group of students org ze and operate 
their own successful recreation re stories on 


jobs, family relationships, dating, et 10 
Single copy—t5e. In orders of 10 or more, each.... ¢ 


center. Plus m 


JUNIOR HIGH AND THE HOME FRONT 

Bib and Tuck Stories. By Gay Head. 32 pages. 
18 lively adventure stories of the energetic ‘“Tucker Kids’’ 
featuring ideas for home front drives, helping war workers, 
tales from the fighting fronts, etc 10 
Single copy—t5e. In orders of 10 or more, each.... ¢ 


1944 ANALYSIS OF DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 
America Votes—1944. By Scholastic Staff. 32 pp 
A non-partisan handbook of the 1944 5 idential campaign 
showing our electoral system in action. For vital class study 
in history. government, economics, et 
Single copy—25e. In orders of 10 or more, each.... 10¢ 


Hii~ {iP hae 
dg TUG 


USE HANDY ORDER COUPON 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 

A Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
| LZ 
following: 


Please send me the 





Hi There, High School! 

Boy dates Girl—Third Series 
Bib and Tuck Stories 
en COPies America Votes—!1944 


copies 
copies 


—— 





School 





Address 





City P. 0. Zone Ne. 


State TE 10-9-44 
BR evccagn include remittance with your order. 








| HOW I USE SCHOLASTIC 


Teacher Competition in Classroom Methods 


CHOLASTIC Publications have in- 
vited teachers to write letters to the 
telling what practical and 
effective methods for using the maga- 
zine they have worked out in their class- 
rooms. A subscription to the Book-of- 
the-Month Club will go to each teacher 
whose letter is printed. Letters may ap- 
ply to Senior Scholastic, World Week, 
or Junior Scholastic 

This week we take pleasure in print- 
ing the first half of a letter received 
from Miss Marian Wyckoff, English 
teacher in Weequahic High School, 
Newark, New Jersey. The second halt 
ot her letter will appear in next week's 
issue, 
} 


editors, 


Miss Wyckoff’s Letter 


A boy in my class said one day that 
the best way to read a magazine was 
“to read it on your own.” This started 
me thinking. I wanted to use Scholastic, 
but how could I keep the students from 
feeling that it just text- 
book? 

I distributed copies of Scholastic 
Combined Edition to all students 
with the suggestion that they take them 
home that night and enjoy themselves 
by reading whatever interested them 

“read it on their own.” 

The following day I found, to my 
surprise, that this was one of the most 
fruitful assignments I have ever made. 
I had expected to find many students 
had read nothing, but really even the 
dullest had read, not one, but several 
features of the magazine. 

What should we do next? There were 
several important questions to consider: 
How ~to include Scholastic 
most advantageously without trespass- 
ing on required subject matter, because 
ot time limitations. 


was another 


my 


Time. 


Interest. How to maintain this spon- 
taneous initial interest, vital to success- 
ful learning, but killed by 
thoughtless pressure. 


easily 


Student Participation. How to devise 
varied methods by which students could 
share in determining how the magazine 
was to be used and have a chance to 
express individual abilities. 

Correlation. How to correlate the con- 
tent with required subject matter in a 
natural way 


PLANNING THE WORK 
I appointed a committee of three and 


1a chairman, in each class. It was their 
|job to consider our four problems. The 


following day I gave them five minutes 


of class time to get student reaction 
and decisions. 

1. Time: They decided that they 
wanted to use Scholastic once a week, 
and cover the required course by do- 
ing a little extra work each day. 

2. Interest: Selection of features to 
be covered was to be made by the stu- 
dents. 

3. Participation: The method of pres- 
entation was to be determined by the 
students. 

4. Correlation: This point was worked 
out as we went along. 


MECHANICS 


The committee took charge. They dis- 
tributed the Scholastic copies when they 
arrived, doing this while students were 
assembling for class and taking no time 
from the class period. They selected 
the feature to be “assigned” that week, 
bringing their decision to me for my 
O.K. They got, verbally or by note, stu- 
dent requests to present optionally read 
features and ideas for presentation. 

They allotted the time for each fea- 
ture, and selected the students to pre- 
sent them. When a feature seemed to 
have general class appeal and value, the 
committee chose a group for panel dis- 
cussion. 

The chairman also took charge of af- 
fairs on the day designated for Scho- 
lastic. Committees were changed often 
so that practically all students were 
given the benefit of this activity. 

All reading of Scholastic was done 
outside of class time with the exception 
of important articles that seemed dif_- 
cult to understand. Unless they were 
correlated closely with class work, these 
were read on the day set aside for Scho- 
lastic. 

This method of handling the Scholas- 
tic project may not have drained the 
last drop of information from every ar- 
ticle, but it developed and sustained 
a fascinated student interest and par- 
ticipation. The students enjoyed the 
work because they felt the keen pleas- 
ure of self direction and expression. 
They achieved much more _ because 
there was no subconscious barrier set 
up against a teacher-imposed load. 

Right here seems to be a good place 
to mention the features selected by the 
students for optional reading: Short 
Story; Boy dates Girl; Round Table; 
Motion Picture and Play Reviews; Air 
Week; Post War Planning; Poems to 
Remember (This by a small group, for 
their personal pleasure, as I expected); 
Biographical Sketches. 
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